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Views on 


( veo are “exploding” into their 
surrounding areas. The fringe is in- 
creasing in population two or three 

times as fast as the city itself. The complex 

problem of providing public services in such 
areas is forcing cities and counties to take 
action. The two-way solution recently 
adopted in the Atlanta area, annexation and 
unscrambling of services, is one of the most 
notable steps of the past 50 years in solving 
the metropolitan problem (p. 26). Another 
approach, especially where annexation is 
difficult to achieve, is to make the fringe 
area pay its own way (p. 30). During the 
next decade metropolitan areas will give in- 
creasing attention to annexation, consolida- 
tion, and other methods of solving the prob- 
lem of providing essential services and regu- 
lating rapid transit, utilities, and land use. 

City transit systems apparently will die 
unless they are subsidized or taken over by 
the city. Here is the picture in city after city: 

Transit employees strike or threaten to strike 

for more pay. The companies demand 

higher fares and fewer routes, more people 
drive their cars to work (usually one person 
per car), and rapid transit service deterio- 
rates. Many cities will take over the systems, 
but in any event the city should see that ef- 
ficient and adequate service is provided. 
Steps should be taken in many cities to elimi- 
nate curb parking entirely in the central 
business district and on major through 
streets. Citizens must be induced to use mass 
transit facilities instead of driving their cars 
to the business district. City councils would 
do well to rededicate the streets to moving 


the News 


traffic instead of to use as temporary or per- 
manent garages. The experience of several 
cities in prohibiting parking will be watched 
with interest (pp. 35 and 40). At least one 
city has proved that a city-owned bus system 
can operate in the black (p. 37). 

New management techniques of interest 
to municipal officials are: setting up a com- 
munity council in a small city to coordinate 
planning by local governments in the area 
(p. 38), creating citizen committees to aid in 
developing a long-term program of facilities 
and services (p. 38), adopting comprehen- 
sive health standards for new employees (p. 
36), holding neighborhood meetings of citi- 
zens with the city manager and councilmen 
attending (p. 36), developing a joint city- 
county master plan (p. 40), and adopting an 
approved uniform nonfix traffic ticket (p. 
42). 

Significant news of the past month: state 
tax officials oppose public subsidies for new 
industries (p. 40), several local governments 
vote to consolidate (p. 41), cities decide on 
joint construction of sewage disposal plants 
(p. 43), requiring payment of a fixed fee per 
acre by subdivider before the plat is ap- 
proved (p. 41), and municipal regulation of 
television receiving equipment (p. 42). 

Peoria, second largest city in Illinois, 
adopted the council-manager plan last 
month by a two-to-one vote, and in Cuya- 
hoga County (Cleveland), Ohio, the county 
board has created the position of county ad- 
ministrative officer who is appointed by the 
board and who has broad managerial 
powers. 
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Annexation and Reallocation of Functions 


By M. CLYDE HUGHES* 
Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Georgia 


One area shows how to solve the problem of providing municipal services 
to the densely populated unincorporated fringe. 


cated certain functions and em- 
ployees to eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation. Atlanta trebled its size and increased 
its population by 100,000 at the expense of 
Fulton County. Some 800 county employees 
were transferred to the city and 250 city 
employees to the county. This reshuffling of 
boundaries, functions, and employees re- 
sulted from the adoption of a so-called “‘plan 
of improvement” approved in June, 1950, 
by a 90 per cent favorable vote in Atlanta 
and 52 per cent in the unincorporated fringe 
areas outside the city. The 1951 legislature 
then enacted laws necessary to put the plan 
into operation. The effect has been to ex- 
clude the county from providing municipal 
functions, the built-up areas having been 
brought into the city. 

This important step had its beginning in 
1949 when the state legislature created a 
commission to draw up the plan which was 
subsequently adopted. But even prior to 
1949 a number of studies had been made. 
After a survey in 1912 the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research recommended city- 
county consolidation, and in 1939 the Na- 
tional Municipal League concluded that a 
complete redrawing of political lines would 
be the best procedure. The 1940 Grand Jury 
of Fulton County appointed a commission 
which again recommended city-county con- 
solidation and also made an alternative sug- 
gestion that the city limits of Atlanta be ex- 


N JANUARY 1, 1952, the city of 
Atlanta and Fulton County reallo- 


*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Hughes was formerly 
chairman of the Division of Public Administration, 
Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia, and is 
author of County Government in Georgia (1944). 


tended to include the densely populated 
areas adjacent to the city. But in 1947 a pro- 
posal to annex some 20 square miles to the 
city was soundly defeated. It was generally 
recognized that annexation alone would not 
remedy the situation. 

Thus the need for change had been appar- 
ent for a number of years. Between 1929 and 
1949 the population within the city of At- 
lanta increased about 64 per cent and out- 
side the city 167 per cent. The people in the 
densely populated unincorporated areas de- 
manded many municipal services—paved 
streets and roads, drains, sewage disposal, 
garbage collection, street lights, and fire and 
police protection. Thus the county was 
forced into the municipal government busi- 
ness. It operated police and fire depart- 
ments, contracted with Atlanta for garbage 
collection service in unincorporated areas, 
and aided municipalities in the mainte- 
nance of parks and recreational facilities. 

But the county was without constitutional 
and statutory authority to render municipal 
services in a continuous and orderly manner. 
Likewise, the county was lacking in the ma- 
chinery to provide and administer such serv- 
ices. At the same time, however, the county 
had greatly improved the administration of 
county functions by adopting the county- 
manager plan in 1947. 

This system resulted in financial inequi- 
ties. Only one major service was performed 
by a single department for the entire county 
—welfare services administered by the 
county exclusively. Only water distribution 
was provided by the city alone. A large por- 
tion of the cost of other county services was 
met from the county’s general funds. County 
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residents in sections not serviced had to help 
bear the expense of servicing other sections. 
Taxpayers in Atlanta, in addition to city 
taxes, paid county taxes to supply like serv- 
ices to residents of areas outside the city. The 
greater part of county taxes come from real 
property taxes and by far the most of such 
property in Fulton County is in the indus- 
trial sections of Atlanta. 

This “‘carrying”’ of one section by another 
has not been caused in every instance by a 
lack of wealth in the “‘carried”’ area. In Ful- 
ton County there are several other reasons. 
Legal limitations on the county’s taxing 
power make it impossible to require those 
who receive benefits to pay for them directly. 
Also, because of the low assessments some 
areas of the county fell far short of defraying 
the cost of services they wished. Deficits had 
to be made up by other areas. 

In addition to these inequalities there was 
a great amount of duplication, overlapping, 
and paralleling of functions, personnel, and 
equipment. The city operated a metropoli- 
tan water system and county residents who 
received this service paid the city a double 
fee. The county reimbursed Atlanta for sew- 
erage and garbage collection services to 
county residents. The county paid the sala- 
ries of some firemen in Atlanta in return for 
fire protection for residents adjacent to the 
city limits. County police had authority to 
operate throughout the county without re- 
gard for city lines and city police gave pro- 
tection to residents of the metropolitan area 
outside the city. And city and county offices 
were located within a few blocks of each 
other in Atlanta. 

The gist of the plan recently put into ef- 
fect is the annexation of densely populated 
areas adjacent to Atlanta, the reallocation of 
functions between city and county, and the 
exclusion of the county from municipal func- 
tions. 

ANNEXATION 

A total of 82 square miles of fringe area 
was annexed to Atlanta. This gives the city 
an area of over 118 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 428,299 according to the 1950 cen- 
sus. Future extensions of the city limits may 
be requested by petition filed with the judge 
of the county superior court by the mayor 


and council in the name of Atlanta, or by 51 
per cent of the qualified voters and owners of 
51 per cent of the real property in the area 
affected. The judge, after a public hearing, 
has final authority to grant or refuse the pe- 
tition. No legislative action or popular vote 
will be necessary. 


REALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Service functions of the city and county 
have been reallocated in order to place most 
of them exclusively under one government. 
The county is specifically forbidden to fur- 
nish those services allocated to the city, such 
as water, police, fire protection, and garbage 
collection. The services placed under the 
city are: 

1. Water. Atlanta continues to sell water 
to residents in unincorporated areas for a 
double fee and to nearby municipalities at 
wholesale. The city will extend its water 
mains at the rate of two miles per year for 
five years or until the 82 square miles an- 
nexed have been serviced. 

2. Sewerage. The county was authorized in 
1949 to operate a sewer system but it had not 
done so. Under the new plan the city may 
provide sewage disposal service to the county 
under contract. 

3. Police. The county police department 
was merged with the Atlanta department. 
The county’s crime laboratory which had 
long been used by the city became city prop- 
erty along with fingerprinting equipment, 
fingerprints, police record files, and patrol 
cars. The county must make contracts with 
Atlanta for police protection in unincor- 
porated areas. The cost will be paid through 
levies in police districts. 

4. Fire. The county fire department was 
merged with the Atlanta department. This 
shift was facilitated by the fact that the two 
departments were already under the direc- 
tion of the Atlanta fire chief. The county is 
authorized to create fire districts and assess 
the cost to the property owners and turn the 
money over to the city. 

5. Parks and Recreation. All parks and rec- 
reation facilities previously maintained with- 
in incorporated areas jointly by the county 
and city were turned over to the municipal- 
ity in which they are located. All other parks 
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were turned over to Atlanta. The county 
will make contracts with Atlanta for the 
maintenance and management of parks in 
unincorporated areas. If the county does not 
pay the city for this service, the city may 
levy and collect a tax. 

6. Garbage collection. A new department in 
the city is authorized to provide garbage col- 
lection for Atlanta. On contract with the 
county the city will operate 10 pick-up 
routes in unincorporated areas for a 90-day 
trial period. The county has agreed to pay 
$14 per year per residence served in the 
southern areas and $18 per year per resi- 
dence served in the northern area. To defray 
the expense of this service, the county is au- 
thorized to create garbage collection dis- 
tricts and assessments will be levied against 
residences served. 


ExcLusIvE County FuNcTIONS 

All public health work in the county and 
city was assigned to the county. Atlanta citi- 
zens in DeKalb County are served by the 
health department of that county with re- 
spect to certain specified activities. County 
and city welfare services were merged into 
the Fulton County welfare department in 
1934. This department continues to have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over welfare services 
throughout the county. 


SERVICES PROVIDED BY BoTH 

Some services continue to be rendered by 
each of the two governments: 

1. With the annexation the city officially 
took over 39 county schools with 17,000 pu- 
pils. The city had administered these schools 
under contract with the county since Sep- 


tember 1, 1951. City and county teacher sal-. 


aries and duties had already been qualified 
and curricula had been made identical. The 
county continues to operate its 46 schools. 

2. The county is limited in road and 
street building and maintenance to the unin- 
corporated areas; and only work essential to 
the county road system can be done. The 
planning commission has authority to deter- 
mine whether a proposed road or street is 
essential to the system. The county is forbid- 
den to provide labor or other assistance to 
municipalities in the county. 
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The city is prohibited from constructing 
or maintaining of streets or roads in private 
subdivisions or residential projects unless the 
total cost is to be borne by the property 
owners except upon the certification of the 
planning commission. 

3. The traditional law enforcement ac- 
tivities of the county sheriff are continued. 
Four persons were added to this office to al- 
low for full time investigation of liquor and 
lottery violations throughout the county in- 
cluding Atlanta and other municipalities. 

4. The Atlanta-Fulton County Planning 
Board is directed to make a master zoning 
plan for Atlanta and all unincorporated 
areas in the county. Appeals from zoning 
provisions or decisions of the planning com- 
mission concerning zoning regulations may 
be taken to the board of zoning appeals. 
This represents a merger of the former Ful- 
ton County Planning Committee and the 
Atlanta Planning Commission and the two 
corresponding boards of zoning appeals. 

5. The Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion of Fulton and DeKalb Counties, origi- 
nally set up in 1947 to draw up a master plan 
for the physical development of the areas un- 
der its jurisdiction, is continued. It is inter- 
ested in long-range planning of independent 
communities in the metropolitan areas. 


FINANCE AND PERSONNEL 

Provision is made under the new plan for 
an area-wide reappraisal of all taxable prop- 
erty. Fulton County was directed by the 
General Assembly to employ an independent 
agency for the appraisal of property in the 
county and that part of Atlanta in DeKalb 
County. The General Assembly levied a one- 
mill tax on property in the county to pay for 
the appraisal of property outside Atlanta. 
The city was directed to pay the county 
$15,000 for the appraisal of property within 
the city limits. The appraising agency will 
make a county-wide tax map and digest of 
taxable property. Its valuations will be used 
as the basis of state, county, and city tax as- 
sessments. 

Homestead exemptions of $2,000 which 
formerly applied to the county only, now 
apply to the city as well. The exemption 
does not apply to county or city taxes for 
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school funds or funds to meet the bonded 
indebtedness. The physical merger of the 
city and county offices of tax assessors and 
receivers was accomplished. This eliminates 
unnecessary personnel for peak work pe- 
riods in the offices. Consolidation of county 
offices of tax receiver and tax collector into 
the office of tax commissioner is contingent 
upon the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment. The Fulton County tax commissioner 
will be responsible for assessing and collect- 
ing all taxes for the city of Atlanta on prop- 
erty in that part of Atlanta located in Fulton 
County. 

Uniform personnel administration is con- 
templated. The directors of the county and 
city personnel offices were directed to make 
a comprehensive study of the policies and 
problems of the personnel systems of the two 
governments and recommend a uniform 
merit and pension system for Atlanta and 
Fulton County. Under the new plan some 
800 county employees were transferred to 
the city and 250 city employees to the county 
on January 1 without loss in pay and with 
only slight difficulty. A few had to be placed 
temporarily on new jobs until work of com- 
parable nature to their previous job could be 
arranged. 

When the transfer of officers and employ- 
ees was made each person transferred be- 
came beneficiary of all personnel rights en- 
joyed by the employees of the receiving gov- 
ernment. Such rights as seniority, pension 
arrangements, and insurance benefits earned 
under the old employment were left undis- 
turbed by the transfer. The'transferred em- 
ployees were entitled to the benefits of any 
salary increase granted to its employees by 
the receiving government. No person was 
forced to take a cut in pay. 

Each person transferred was given work 
in the receiving government similar to that 
he had done in his former employment. In 
some instances no comparable position was 
available and a new place had to be created, 
€.g., that of director of public safety for Ful- 
ton County and for the former county police 
chief. 

Joint PERFORMANCE COMMITTEE 

To carry on the “plan of improvement” a 

Joint Performance Committee was created. 
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This committee of six members consists of 
the mayor of Atlanta, city superintendent of 
schools, chairman of the finance committee 
of Atlanta, chairman of the Fulton County 
commissioners, county manager, and super- 
intendent of the Fulton County schools. The 
functions of the committee are briefly: 

1. To keep in touch with various boards 
and agencies affected by the plan so as to 
have full information about the progress 
being made in implementing it. 

2. To serve as liaison between depart- 
ments or agencies whose functions were dis- 
continued or curtailed and the correspond- 
ing agency taking their functions. 

3. To recommend procedures and time 
schedules for consolidations, transfers, and 
other changes. 

4. To conciliate and resolve differences 
and disagreements on questions of fact and 
matters of policy. 

5. To furnish technical advice and assist- 
ance on the reorganization and other 
changes required by law. 

6. To keep the citizens of Fulton County 
and Atlanta informed of the problems in- 
volved and the progress made in effectuating 
the plan. 


APPRAISAL OF ATLANTA AREA PLAN 

In appraising the value of the Atlanta 
area plan as a solution to the problems of a 
large fringe population area, it must be kept 
in mind that it is only the initial step toward 
a solution. In four ways it tends to solve the 
most pressing problems created by the situa- 
tion existing between Atlanta and Fulton 
County: 

1. It brought into Atlanta the adjacent 
areas in which the demands for municipal 
services were most pressing. The burden of 
furnishing such services will now rest with 
the municipality. It also provided a simpli- 
fied procedure for future extensions of At- 
lanta’s city limits when another fringe area is 
sufficiently large to make annexation fea- 
sible. 

2. By the reallocation of functions be- 
tween city and county, the residents of fringe 
areas are encouraged to accept annexation, 
While assuming their share of city taxes, 
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they can expect a corresponding reduction 
in their county tax burden. 

3. By not tampering with existing forms 
of governments and by making careful pro- 
vision for every employee of the transferring 
government, it eliminated the objection that 
many persons would lose their jobs or offices 
or might have to take a reduction in pay. 
Any future shifts in functions will be eased 
by the present consolidation of personnel and 
unified merit and pension plans. 

4. By having a metropolitan planning 
commission to devote its entire attention to 
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the problems of the metropolitan area it will 
be possible to plan for the growth of the city 
so that residents of the outlying areas will 
have their own community schools, shopping 
centers, industrial and professional services. 
The problem of “downtown congestion” 
may over a long period be solved. 

Thus the “plan of improvement” repre- 
sents a practical approach to the solution of 
immediate problems by a realistic com- 
promise of views without losing sight of 
more distant goals for continuous improve- 
ment. 


Fringe Areas Should Pay Their Own Way 


By RICHARD GRAVES* 
Executive Director, League of California Cities 
A proposal that what 1s urban should also be municipal; otherwise 
unincorporated areas should pay their own way. 


O YOU live in an incorporated city? 
**How do you like paying somebody 
else’s taxes? 

“Do you own real or personal property 
located within a city and subject to taxation 
by both the city and the county? 

“Do you live or own property in the 
really rural, agricultural area of the county? 
Are your interests in agriculture, mining, 
lumber? 

_ “Do you think it is fair and equitable to 
require you to pay higher property taxes 
than you should in order to provide special 
services to a minority who want them (and 
need them) but don’t want to pay the cost? 

“Is it equitable for the county to tax the 
owners of business properties within cities to 
provide special services to competitive busi- 
ness properties outside cities, a practice 
which in the end will weaken or destroy the 
value of such property in cities? 

“Is it fair for the county to tax the city 
businessman to provide special services to 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Graves, who has been in 
his present position 18 years, was state director of 
civil defense in California during the second world 
war and is presently teaching a graduate seminar in 
municipal administration at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is a past president of the American 
Municipal Association. 


his competitor just outside the city? 

‘Should city homeowners be taxed by the 
county to provide special services to home- 
owners in new subdivisions outside cities? 

*‘Should rural taxpayers pay county taxes 
for any of these special services from which 
they receive no benefit?” 

These are the questions the League of 
California Cities and a great many Califor- 
nia municipal officials were asking the peo- 
ple of the state during the first half of 1951. 
By and large the people affected didn’t like 
the idea of paying somebody else’s taxes; and 
in the state assembly where the voices of 
these people could plainly be heard, reme- 
dial legislation was overwhelmingly adopted. 
In the more rural state senate a handful of 
powerful rural senators blocked action on 
the bill and had the whole subject referred 
to interim committees of the legislature for 
further study. 

What was all the shooting about, and why 
was this proposal of the League one of the 
most controversial and bitterly contested is- 
sues of the 1951 legislative session? To get at 
the answer to this question it is necessary to 
examine what has happened over the last 20 
years or so in a growing state like California, 
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and what is still happening which affects 
urban growth and development. 

One of the significant findings of the 1950 
census of population which must command 
the thoughtful attention of students of mu- 
nicipal government and of urbanism is that 
while the larger cities have continued to 
grow in most of the areas of the country, the 
smaller cities have grown at a more rapid 
rate and the unincorporated or county areas 
around the cities have grown at the most 
rapid rate of all. 

We commonly think of the “urban 
fringe’ as meaning that urban development 
which springs up around a large central 
city, including smaller incorporated as well 
as unincorporated urban places. In the end 
what we have here is the beginning of the 
metropolitan area in the newer and perhaps 
in many of the older sections of the country. 
In terms of residential land use we call this 
“suburbia,” and when industrial develop- 
ment is involved we think of it as a relatively 
desirable evidence of industrial decentraliza- 
tion on a limited scale. 

However, as we consider what has hap- 
pened in California, so dramatically pointed 
up by the 1950 census, and what may well 
have happened elsewhere, we must conclude 
that we are not talking about metropolitan 
areas alone or a concept of suburban living 
or industrial decentralization. The develop- 
ment of an urban fringe around a city of 
10,000 people cannot be considered in these 
terms, nor can a focus of development on a 
relatively isolated unincorporated area some 
miles away from any city which brings into 
being almost overnight a new city of 10,000 
people (not defense connected). 

We are obliged to conclude that there are 
at work, in California at least, factors which 
are putting a premium on urban develop- 
ment outside the cities. This conclusion is 
the more inescapable because of the general 
and violent resistance of all these areas— 
fringe and otherwise—to any proposal for 
annexation to a city or for incorporation as a 
separate city. This is not unimportant when 
one considers that while the population of 
California cities increased 41.3 per cent be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, the population of un- 
incorporated areas grew 79.3 per cent. 
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The magnitude of the problem is further 
indicated by the fact that in 1950 the popu- 
lation of the unincorporated area of Los Angeles 
County alone was 867,505. We have now in 
our state almost as many unincorporated 
communities of 10,000 people as we have in- 
corporated. So far as we know, Belvedere 
Gardens, in the county of Los Angeles, with 
a population substantially in excess of 100,- 
000 people, is the largest concentrated unin- 
corporated community in the world. We 
have a considerable number of unin- 
corporated communities of from 15,000 to 
25,000 population. These are not widely 
scattered, unintegrated areas; they are com- 
plete communities—socially, economically 
—in fact in every way except politically. 

It is true that in some areas of the state 
these suburban or residential developments 
represent the typical desire of people to get 
out into the country and have a larger plot 
of ground in a less densely developed area. 
Yet, probably 75 per cent or more of our 
problem here is typified by a density of de- 
velopment, by lot sizes, and by general living 
conditions in every way comparable to those 
within the neighboring cities. 

The industries and the businesses which 
have gone out into the county, either into 
these urban unincorporated areas or into 
bare land, would find it difficult to justify 
their relocation in ordinary economic terms. 
It is true that land values are a little lower. 
It is true also, however, that the utilities are 
more expensive; transportation facilities are 
less convenient and available; labor supply 
and every other economic convenience of 
business and industry argue for location 
within the city in most such cases. Why then 
do these industries and businesses go just 
across the city line? 

We first began discussing this develop- 
ment as early as 1940 at municipal confer- 
ences in our state. However, this, along with 
many other things, was put aside during the 
years of the war and we didn’t get back to it 
until about 1949. What we found persuaded 
us that the taxpayers within cities were being 
penalized by the county governments for the 
benefit of people living in urban unincor- 
porated areas, and, further, that the welfare 
and the best interests of cities were preju- 
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diced by this relatively unregulated develop- 
ment. These conclusions led us to propose 
remedial legislation which in turn brought 
us into the sharpest controversy between 
city and county officials which has ever oc- 
curred in our state, and the controversy is 
not yet settled. 

Many factors influenced this urban devel- 
opment outside cities, both simple and com- 
plex. Some of them are not subject to control 
by government, but enough of them are to 
argue strongly that if county government 
were working cooperatively with city gov- 
ernment for the welfare of the whole area, 
much of what is occurring would be pre- 
vented or properly directed. At the same 
time it is admitted that the city governments 
have brought some of this down upon them- 
selves by their own actions. 

Take, for example, the matter of building 
standards. In California almost all cities 
have adopted the uniform building code of 
the Pacific Coast Conference of Building Of- 
ficials, which has received favorable national 
attention. However, in a good many cities, 
at the request of local contractors, material 
suppliers, and labor unions, even the sound 
code of the Conference has been amended in 
such a way as to “‘help the local businessman 
or workman.” Incidentally, these amend- 
ments in many instances also materially in- 
creased the cost of construction. In most of 
the counties of California, building stand- 
ards, where they exist, are materially lower 
or less vigorously enforced. In any event 
building standards have developed in such a 
way as to discourage construction and devel- 
opment within the cities. 

The situation is even more serious regard- 
ing residential subdivisions. As a rule sub- 
dividers like to get in and get out, and this 
becomes increasingly difficult as cities adopt 
standards of subdivision design and require- 

ments for utility installation which serve the 
interests of the community and the prospec- 
tive home buyer, but which limit the profit 
and create many problems for the subdi- 
vider. In the counties, however, there are 
even fewer subdivision ordinances than there 
are building codes, and in addition there is 
some tendency on the part of the county of- 
ficials in many counties to be very generous 
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in providing streets and other facilities at 
public expense in these subdivisions. This 
combination of circumstances therefore 
greatly encourages subdivision development 
outside the cities. 

Similarly, higher standards of health and 
safety regulation, traffic congestion, and 
many other factors in cities have encouraged 
some industrial and commercial location 
just across the city line. It should be noted, 
too, that while most cities and their cham- 
bers of commerce in most sections of the 
country are active in promoting industrial 
development, they have done nothing to try 
to hold down the cost of industrial land, with 
the result that few industries will pay the 
fantastically inflated prices for industrial 
land within the cities, and this too encour- 
ages exodus to the fringe. 

It is curious that in the very cities which 
are now so disturbed and angry about the 
extent of this outside development, and the 
violent opposition in these areas to annexa- 
tion or incorporation, this whole develop- 
ment was in many instances made possible 
by the cooperation of the city government 
itself. For example: in most areas this devel- 
opment could not have taken place without 
the water service, so the city decided to pro- 
vide the water at a slight premium above the 
normal rate. Many other cities not only pro- 
vided water but permitted the areas to hook 
onto the sewer lines. If there is a major fire, 
then in the spirit of humane neighborliness 
the city fire department goes out to extin- 
guish the blaze. In retrospect we are begin- 
ning to wish we had not been so cooperative 
and generous even for a slight premium on 
the rate. 

Yet we are persuaded that all these fac- 
tors in combination are no more important 
to this result than the single fact that these 
urban unincorporated areas are being pro- 
vided an urban standard of municipal serv- 
ices by the county government at the ex- 
pense of all the taxpayers within the county, 
including the taxpayers within the cities. 

In California the county government is 4 
sort of political subdivision of the state, his- 
torically engaged primarily in the provision 
and administration of such state services as 
the courts, the welfare services (not provided 
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by cities here), county jails, and such serv- 
ices to “rural’’ areas as sheriff’s protection, 
farm-to-market county roads, and the like. 
Again historically, because the larger part of 
the services and the costs of county govern- 
ment were for services provided throughout 
the county, the general fund county tax has 
always been levied county-wide, inside as 
well as outside cities. 

Like most other states, the law intended 
that the cities would provide municipal serv- 
ices to their citizens, and for those the people 
within cities would pay a city tax. Out in the 
county it was expected that these small con- 
centrations of people at the cross-roads would 
secure municipal-type services through spe- 
cial districts, paying a special district tax 
while they were in transition from rural 
areas to municipalities. Somewhere along 
the line, however, our counties lost interest 
in special districts and began to provide mu- 
nicipal services to urban unincorporated 
areas out of the general fund of the county, 
which fund in many counties is largely sup- 
ported by taxes paid by the cities. In such 
urban counties as Los Angeles or Alameda, 
city taxpayers pay from 80 to 90 per cent of 
the county general fund tax and, therefore, 
pay from 80 cents to 90 cents of every $1 
spent by the county to provide a municipal 
service to an unincorporated urban area. 

Consider now the effect of this policy 
upon a city of 10,000 people and a con- 
tiguous unincorporated urban area of 10,000 
people, both representing a mixture of resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial land 
use. Both these areas pay the same general 
fund county tax. Both are in the same school 
district and therefore pay the same school 
taxes. The people within the city pay a city 
tax for their municipal services of fire, police, 
streets, waste disposal, recreation, library, 
etc. Let us say that in their total combined 
tax rate of $6.00 this city tax represents 
about $1.50. 

In a number of areas in California this 
would mean that the unincorporated urban 
area adjoining the city would have a tax 
rate of $4.50, being excused from the city 
tax, and yet would receive from the county a 
municipal standard of police protection from 
the sheriff, structural fire protection from 
the county fire marshal, county library serv- 
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ice, streets, curbs, gutters, street sweeping, 
street lighting, and just about everything 
else except sewage disposal. 

These services would be paid for by the 
county out of taxes paid to the county by the 
taxpayers within the city who had already 
paid the city for these same services. Thus, 
there is an enormous subsidy of unincor- 
porated urban development by the county 
and an equal penalty upon urban develop- 
ment within the city on account of this 
county policy. This subsidy is not made any 
easier to accept when in many counties the 
county assessor also assesses property within 
cities at a substantially higher percentage of 
value than comparable property within the 
unincorporated areas, thus multiplying the 
subsidy. 

The legislation we proposed at the 1951 
legislative session would have prohibited the 
counties from providing any municipal 
standard of service to these unincorporated 
urban areas unless the county charged the 
area for the cost of this higher standard of 
service than was given the rural areas of the 
county. We insisted they should pay their 
own way. We still insist they must pay their 
own way, and in the end they will; but the 
end is not in sight! 

We propose further to consider the prob- 
lem in its more fundamental aspects, and in 
this connection we have concluded that 
what is urban should also be municipal. We 
are beginning to question whether our 
county governments should become also su- 
percity governments and whether the multi- 
plicity of overlapping special-purpose dis- 
tricts which this rapid urban growth would 
now require would be in the public interest. 

The urgent need for orderly government 
suggests that the role of county government 
is different from the function of municipal 
government and that the distinction should 
be restored, It will not be easy to unscramble 
this hodge-podge, but those same forces 
which work always for a solution of public 
issues and problems will be helping us work 
this one out. Those who know and under- 
stand government best don’t really want 
bigger local governments, but they do want 
a more orderly and better integrated system 
of local government. We have lost it and we 
must get it back. 
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Training 

A film designed for use in training public 
employees on how they ought to treat the 
public, referred to as a “‘super-duper”’ film 
by the Civil Service Assembly, is obtainable 
at a service charge of $1.50 from the British 
Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. It is a 16mm black-and-white 
sound film. The film was taken in a typical 
government office and shows a parade of in- 
formation-seeking citizens across the counter 
from a group of public employees. 


Radio Green Light 

Radio stations have the same right as 
newspapers in reporting council meetings, 
according to a recent decision of the Su- 
perior Court of New Jersey. City officials of 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, had opposed the 
broadcasting of a hearing dealing with a 
proposed ordinance relating to a referendum 
on a luxury tax, on the ground that it would 
interfere with the orderly conduct of the 
meeting. 


Annual Reports 

Nineteen municipalities have recently is- 
sued annual municipal reports, making a to- 
tal of 154 cities and counties which issued 
reports during 1951, the same number as in 
1950. These 19 places are: Chico and 
Oxnard, California; Dearborn, Grosse 
Pointe Park, Marysville, Royal Oak, and 
Saginaw, Michigan; Farmington and Wind- 
sor, Connecticut; Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia; Burlington, Vermont; Cheltenham 
township, Pennsylvania; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Edinburg, Texas; Grenada, Mississippi; 
Johnson City, Tennessee; McCook, Ne- 
braska; Rockville Centre, New York; and 
Statesville, North Carolina. The Chico and 
Oxnard reports are excellent examples of the 
use of leaflets to inform the people briefly of 
the highlights of the year. Oxnard printed 
6,000 copies of a four-page leaflet at a cost of 
$246 and mailed a copy to every house- 
holder. 

The reports of Farmington and Windsor 
show what can be done with the use of spe- 
cial typewriters and the reproduction of line 


drawings, charts, and photographs by offset 
printing. The Windsor report uses a unique 
method in presenting financial data and the 
last page lists some local problems under the 
heading of “‘Unfinished Business.’’ Good 
photographs and charts are used extensively 
in the reports of Arlington County, Cleve- 
land, Grosse Pointe Park, Marysville, Rock- 
ville Centre, Royal Oak, Saginaw, and 
Statesville. 

Among the good annual departmental re- 
ports recently received are those of the 
finance departments of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Montgomery County, Maryland; and 
Saginaw, Michigan; the police departments 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; and St. Louis, Missouri; the health 
departments of Phoenix, Arizona, and Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin; the city planning commis- 
sion of San Diego; and the housing authority 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Television 


In Dayton, Ohio, information on munici- 
pal activities is broadcast weekly on a televi- 
sion program, “The Citizen Speaks,” for 
one-half hour at 2 p.m. on Sundays. A subject 
of city-wide interest is announced each week 
and municipal officials appear before a panel 
of citizens who ask questions on what, why, 
where, when, and how much. During the 
show viewers can phone in additional ques- 
tions thus making the program a widespread 
free-for-all. The mayor, city manager, and 
members of city council appeared on the 
first TV broadcast. “This is one of the 
healthiest things in city government I have 
ever experienced,” according to Mayor Loh- 
rey of Dayton. “The public response is 
amazing. On this WHIO-TV program we 
are able to bring the democratic processes of 
local government into the living rooms of 
Dayton. This program answers a real need.” 

In Los Angeles the police department is 
conducting two television and six radio pro- 
grams. Warren, Pennsylvania, recently 
started radio broadcasting of council meet- 
ings, a practice followed in several other 
cities. 
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Eleven Cities Win All-American 
Awards 


LEVEN cities have been honored by the 
National Municipal League with the 
All-American Award for noteworthy con- 
structive action by their citizens. Bids of 
numerous cities were presented by civic 
leaders before a distinguished jury at a hear- 
ing held at the League’s 53rd National Con- 
ference on Government at Cincinnati late in 
November. The jury was headed by George 
Gallup, director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, and the awards were an- 
nounced in the December 30th number of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, co-sponsor of the 
award. 

The 11 cities winning the award were: 
Atlanta, for tripling the area of the city and 
enmeshing city and county governments; 
Asheville-Buncombe County, North Caro- 
lina, for uniting all elements in consolidating 
and modernizing a decrepit school system; 
Boston, for a youth movement which led to 
the election of a reform government; Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, for the record made 
by cooperation between citizens and gov- 
ernment in the first year of council-manager 
government, turning a $300,000 deficit into 
a $200,000 surplus; Dayton, Ohio, because 
citizens adopted a local income tax to put 
the government on sound footing; Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, because a brilliant citizen 
campaign won new money for the school dis- 
trict; Kansas City, Missouri, for again de- 
feating the Pendergast machine, conquering 
a flood, and building citizen participation in 
government; Mount Vernon, Illinois, for a 
citizen program which made that city the 
first to adopt city-manager government un- 
der a new state law; Pawtucket, Rhode Is- 
land, for rising against a corrupt machine, 
winning home rule, and starting the fight for 
a new charter; and San Antonio, Texas, for 
adopting the council-manager plan and 
electing a good government slate for council. 

These 11 cities were selected by the jury 
as the best examples of effective citizen 
teamwork in 1951. The citations were given 
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not for good government or efficient munici- 
pal administration or some specific improve- 
ment on its own account, but rather on the 
basis of energetic, purposeful, intelligent citi- 
zen effort. Citations were given to communi- 
ties that had notoriously bad government if 
there was a particularly courageous and 
well-conceived citizen effort to change 
things. The jury of experts heard 10-minute 
summary talks at the Cincinnati meeting 
and examined detailed reports submitted by 
citizen groups from each city. 

The National Municipal League, co- 
sponsor of the All-American City Award 
with the Minneapolis Tribune, is the oldest 
civic reform organization in the country, 
organized in 1894, and since 1915 has pro- 
moted the adoption of the council-manager 
plan. 


Cities Require Permit for 
Parking at Curb 


ONTEREY Park, California (20,113), 
has adopted an ordinance prohibiting 
parking on any street for more than 30 min- 
utes between 2:00 a.m. and 4:00 a.m. unless 
an all-night parking permit is attached to 
the vehicle. Application for such a permit 
must be made to the police chief on a form 
setting forth the name and address of the ap- 
plicant, license and motor number, make 
and type of vehicle, and the need for the per- 
mit requested, accompanied by fee of $7.50 
for one year. The police chief then makes an 
investigation to determine whether the per- 
mit should be granted. A permit can be 
granted only if there is no “‘adequate off- 
street parking space reasonably obtainable 
at the place of his residence or within 600 
feet thereof.’’ No renewals of permits are 
granted for a longer time than reasonably 
required to provide off-street parking. 

The purpose of this new policy is to dis- 
courage parking at the curb and to encour- 
age car owners to obtain off-street parking 
space. Overnight guests from out of town are 
permitted to park at the curb if license num- 
bers are reported to the police. Only 50 resi- 
dents have been unable to find off-street 
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parking space and have been granted per- 
mits to park at the curb. Auto accessory 
thefts have dropped 70 per cent since this 
plan was adopted last July; night patrol and 
car checking by the police has been facili- 
tated; and street sweeping is more efficient. 

A somewhat similar ordinance was 
adopted by Milwaukee in 1950. Milwaukee 
prohibits all-night parking on streets except 
upon application to the police department 
for a special permit at $4 per month. Such 
permits are valid for only one month; they 
are not issued to persons who can obtain off- 
street parking within two blocks of their resi- 
dence. Racine, Wisconsin, is considering an 
ordinance which would prohibit all-night 
parking in congested areas designated by the 
police department. The police would issue 
special parking permits at $4 per month.— 
R. N. Kien, city manager, Monterey Park. 


Adopts Health Standards for 
New City Employees 
AN Diego, California, has adopted com- 
prehensive health standards for all new 
employees. Periodic re-examinations are not 
required except for such jobs as lifeguards, 
although employees on prolonged sick leave 
or those who seek reinstatement must meet 
the standards before they can return to work. 
The new standards, set forth in an 18-page 
section of the city’s civil service manual, are 
more rigid than those in effect in 1946-51. 
During this five-year period individual an- 
nual sick leave dropped from an average of 
11 days per employee in 1946 to four days 
in 1951. 

The new health standards were prepared 
by the city’s personnel department with the 
aid of the city’s examining physician and the 
public health director. All classified posi- 
tions are placed in four medical groups, de- 
pending upon the degree of physical exertion 
required. The first group includes only life- 
guards. In the second group are laborers, 
truck drivers, machinists, tree trimmers, 
nurses, and so on. In group three are the 
clerical and supervisory jobs, and in group 
four are jobs which can be filled by handi- 
capped persons. Medical standards are set 
forth in detail and conditions which are not 
acceptable are listed. Experience in San 
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Diego has shown that among the nonaccept- 
able disabilities, hernia, high blood pressure, 
poor eyesight, and venereal disease account 
for one-third of the applicants who are re- 
jected. 

Only one-half of the applicants for jobs 
pass the doctor’s thorough examination. Asa 
rule only immediately usable eligibles are 
sent to the doctor for examination. A portion 
of the examination consists of questions 
based upon a medical history checkoff form 
completed by the candidate before the ex- 
amination. An appeal procedure is provided 
for candidates who are rejected. 

The purpose of the standards is to im- 
prove the municipal service by setting high 
medical and health standards for city em- 
ployment. Experience of the past five years 
with lower standards shows the importance 
of mental and physical health as a prerequi- 
site to good morale and good production on 
the job. City officials believe the standards 
can be raised even during this period of criti- 
cal labor shortages. Administrative costs of 
the program, including the health examina- 
tion, are approximately $10 per person.— 
RayMonpD Krau, personnel director, San 
Diego. 


Neighborhood Meetings Stir Citizen 
Interest in City Problems 


HE city of Portland, Maine (76,936), 
during the past year sponsored six 
neighborhood meetings as a means of arous- 
ing more active Citizen concern and partici- 
pation in their city government. One of 
these “town meetings” was held in a grow- 
ing residential area which needs several mil- 
lion dollars of improvements, two were held 
in old thickly settled areas, and the other 
three in neighborhoods which mix these 
characteristics. Each of the meetings was at- 
tended by several councilmen and by the 
city manager and members of his staff. 
The neighborhood meetings were held in 
the largest public meeting place in the area, 
usually a school, as wide-open public meet- 
ings led by a moderator chosen from the 
neighborhood. Discussion centered on prob- 
lems submitted by citizens in advance and 
on questions submitted in writing and from 
the floor at the meeting. Prior to each meet- 
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ing newspaper publicity drew attention to 
the meeting and each day a form containing 
space for writing in questions addressed to 
the city manager and other officials was car- 
ried in the newspaper. The manager and his 
staff studied and analyzed the questions and 
problems submitted in this way. Charts and 
factual materials were prepared for presen- 
tation and distribution at the meeting. 
Neighborhood organizations aided in pro- 
moting attendance at the town meetings. 

Results of these six town meetings from 
the point of view of the city manager and 
council show that such meetings provide a 
direct communication between city officials 
and citizens on problems of concern to citi- 
zens. City officials can better identify policy 
problems, such as the scope and quality of 
police protection and playground supervi- 
sion; can better determine priorities for im- 
provements, such as that of a sewer being 
more urgent than a particular school; and 
can better test citizen reaction to proposed 
programs, such as service charges to finance 
rubbish collection. 

These meetings also enabled officials to 
explain directly to the citizens when certain 
things were to be done in accordance with 
the capital budget and with capacity to pay. 
Citizens learned that taxes received from 
residential neighborhoods do not usually 
pay for the services provided. The city was 
enabled to make immediate response to jus- 
tified complaints, such as street lights and 
street repairs for example, and it was found 
that citizens readily accept bad news if full 
explanations are given for certain inade- 
quate services and programs. 

The idea of a neighborhood town meeting 
grew out of citizen study of a report on the 
reasons for nonvoting and out of the concern 
of municipal officials for welding neighbor- 
hood needs and desires into the municipal 
program. It is the job of government in a 
free society to enable people to judge for 
themselves on the basis of full information 
the quality of their public servants and the 
worth of the end results. 

Policies that are clear and defensible will 
command support if they are understood. 
When all of the facts about a given local 
problem are available, nine times out of ten 
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they will lead to the same solution no matter 
who examines them. The city council and 
manager in Portland believe that democracy 
in local government will survive and prosper 
only if citizens are full citizens with an op- 
portunity to participate.—Lyman S. Moore, 
city manager, Portland, Maine. 


Builds Bus Terminal, Operates 
Bus System at Profit 


ORAL Gables, Florida (19,837), a sub- 
urb of Miami, has built a modern ter- 
minal building for its city-owned and oper- 
ated bus transportation system. The termi- 
nal, located one block from the main business 
street, accommodates 17 buses and approxi- 
mately 600 passengers at one time. The city 
operates 43 buses which carry from 27 to 40 
passengers, serving a local population of 
20,000 plus nearly 11,000 students at the 
University of Miami. Express buses carry 
passengers to the central business district of 
Miami. 

The bus terminal building contains the 
offices of the city’s transportation system, a 
large waiting room, an air-conditioned res- 
taurant, and 12 rental units designed for 
business. Two private bus systems, the Flor- 
ida Greyhound Lines and the Tamiami 
Trailways, use two of the bus stalls and oc- 
cupy a joint office in the terminal. Off-street 
parking spaces provided for bus patrons are 
equipped with nine hour meters that have 
accumulative coin mechanism. The parking 
charge is five cents for each one and one-half 
hours. 

The construction cost of the bus terminal 
was financed through the issuance of $300,- 
000 in revenue certificates sold at 2.829 per 
cent net interest. Rent from the restaurant 
and 11 business units is expected to more 
than cover the annual payments on interest 
and principal and city officials expect that 
the entire cost will be paid off in 20 years. 

Local fares for the bus system are 10 cents 
and fares to and from Miami are 15 cents 
with local transfer privileges. Revenues of 
the system for the year ending June 30, 1951, 
were $403,026 and operating expenses were 
$353,592. Capital expenditures for addi- 
tional or replacement buses are made when 
necessary, usually on alternate years, from 
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operating funds. Expenditures during the 
past year included $53,600 for capital out- 
lay.—W. T. McILwany, city manager, Coral 
Gables. 


Creates Community Council to 
Coordinate Local Planning 


HE Dalles, Oregon (7,645), has created 

a community council to coordinate top 
level planning by various local government 
agencies in the county. The council is com- 
posed of 22 public officials of the state, 
county, city, school] district, and port dis- 
trict, and seven officials of the local chamber 
of commerce and central labor council. The 
council, according to its by-laws, will con- 
cern itself with matters that have an over- 
lapping interest between two or more local 
agencies, matters of community-wide import 
arising between local authorities and higher 
governmental agencies, and matters requir- 
ing immediate action where no adequate op- 
portunity for determining public opinion is 
afforded. 

The immediate reason for creating the 
council is that the federal government has 
recently started construction of a large hy- 
dro-electric dam near the city which will 
result in doubling the population of the city 
within a short time. The basic problem in 
drafting the by-laws was to give the council 
enough responsibility to make it useful with- 
out infringing upon the legal responsibilities 
of the various governmental agencies. 

The executive committee of the council is 
composed of the county judge, mayor, and 
the presidents of the school board, port dis- 
trict, chamber of commerce, and central la- 
bor council. The chief administrators of the 
participating local governments are ex of- 
ficio members of the executive committee 
and take part in discussions but do not have 
the right to vote. 

Some tangible results already have been 
accomplished. A county zoning plan will 
soon be moved to the voting stage. An indus- 
trial consultant has been added to the cham- 
ber of commerce staff with the view of at- 
tracting sufficient industry so that a serious 
payroll slump will be avoided when the dam 
is completed. Finally, the Army Engineer 
Corps has assigned a team of planning and 
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analytical specialists to work with the com- 
munity. 

These operations have been financed by 
lump-sum appropriations from the various 
agencies on an interim basis pending a report 
from the budget committee which is working 
on a percentage formula for long-term sup- 
port of the community council’s activities. 
Each agency has prepared and submitted a 
brief to the community council setting forth: 
(1) an inventory of its present facilities, (2) 
the expected requirements for the expanded 
population, (3) its legal authority and finan- 
cial ability to deal with the development 
load indicated. 

These steps will enable the community to 
proceed with a comprehensive picture of re- 
sponsibility of local agencies, matters that 
require state legislative action, and what the 
federal government would need to do for 
proper handling of its responsibilities to the 
community on items chargeable to the dam. 
—Loyp Brapy, city manager, The Dalles. 


Prepares Six-Year Program of Needed 
Facilities and Services 


N ARLINGTON County, Virginia, the 
planning commission with the aid of a 
citizens’ advisory committee has recently 
prepared a six-year improvement program 
which has been submitted to the county 
board. More than a year ago the advisory 
committee of 35 members began its work of 
reviewing preliminary estimates of needed 
facilities and services prepared by the heads 
of county departments at the request of the 
county manager. Subcommittees dealt with 
population and housing, business in indus- 
try, intergovernmental relations, and with 
each of the major county services. A basic set 
of objectives for long-range planning was 
hammered out and the staff of the county’s 
planning division made an analysis of all 
data, applied yardsticks, and estimated the 
cost of various facilities and services. 

Next came group discussions to determine 
the priority of needed facilities and services. 
Several subcommittees set up task forces in 
various fields to analyze the economic life of 
the community, and it was quickly con- 
cluded that the county’s economy should be 
strengthened by an intensive development of 
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retail stores and services. The county board, 
upon the recommendation of the planning 
commission, employed an urban land econo- 
mist to make a survey of land uses and the 
possible future commercial development of 
the county. 

The final report, entitled Arlington Looks 
Ahead, analyzes the proposals of the planning 
commission in each field of activity with re- 
gard to status, purpose, scope, coverage, 
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cost, and means of financing. The problem 
of financing the over-all program is reviewed 
in a major section of the report in which it is 
pointed out that $7,487,000 of the $16,615,- 
000 needed for nonschool purposes during 
the six years term is now available or antici- 
pated, and that $9,128,000 in new funds 
would be needed. Copies of the report are 
available on request.—A. T. LuNDBERG, 
county manager, Arlington County. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











. Same : 

lem ~ fe fe eee Le Be 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1935-39=100 189.1 12-15 188.6 178.4 181.5 189.1 
Municipal Bond Index?..... % yield 2.09 1-17 2.07 1.59 1.59 2.17 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’... . . 100,000 pop. 1.03 Dec. .90 1.13 .57 1.03 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 62.0 Dec. 76.0 95.0 62.0 130.0 
Construction Cost Index’... 1939=100 239.3 Oct. 238.6 224.2 aiken — 
Value of New Construction®. In millions $2,222 Dec. $2,515 $2,235 $1,933 $2,843 
SP er ee In millions $1,521 Dec. $1,694 $1,686 $1,501 $1,893 
Governmental®.......... In millions $ 701 Dec. $ 821 $ 549 $ 432 $ 958 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


* U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 
5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 


6 Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of “‘work put in place” (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 


not maintenance and repairs. 











Adopts Nationwide Municipal 
Policies 


ESOLUTIONS adopted by the American 
Municipal Association at its annual con- 
ference held in Washington early in December 
included: requesting Congress to halt further in- 
flation; asking federal agencies to allocate ade- 
quate materials needed to sustain indispensable 
local services; urging that social security coverage 
be available to public employees covered under 
existing retirement systems; opposing the lifting 
of restrictions on the transportation of explosives 
on highways pending further study; urging fed- 
eral payments in lieu of taxes on tax exempt fed- 
eral property; urging Congress to study funds for 
effective civil defense systems; creating a commit- 
tee to study the problems caused by the federal 
policy of industrial dispersion; taking steps to 
overcome preempting of tax sources by the federal 
and state governments; urging cities to set up ade- 
quate pay scales to attract capable employees and 
to provide in-service training; creating a special 
committee to look into the problem of providing 
mass transit facilities in cities; opposing federal 
control of lands lying beneath navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the states; pledging co- 
operation with the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and state and local officials in the revision 
of schedules used for fire insurance grading; urg- 
ing Congress to approve the 1952 Census of Gov- 
ernments; requesting the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to require radio and television 
stations to make available at reasonable rates ade- 
quate time for all important political campaigns 
and public issues; and declaring that secondary 
roads and streets inside cities should be eligible 
for federal aid in the same proportion that such 
aid is available for roads and streets in rural areas. 


Oppose Public Subsidy for Industry 


The Southeastern States Tax Officials Associa- 
tion at its recent annual meeting adopted a reso- 
lution signed by the tax officials of 11 states op- 
posing inducements to new industries in the form 
of tax concessions and land and capital donations. 
It was urged that states and cities should attract 
new industry on the basis of their natural re- 
sources, availability of raw materials, labor and 
transportation facilities, and other local and re- 
gional advantages. . . . States in which cities and 
towns have been authorized to issue revenue 
bonds to build industrial plants are: Alabama, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
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The state planning commission in Tennessee has 
recommended that local governments should dis- 
continue this practice. . . . The sequence of events 
which may be expected as result of a large de- 
fense plant or other industry and a suggested pro- 
gram of planning activities has been set forth in a 
special report, entitled Impact of Large Industries on 
Small Communities, recently issued by the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials and distributed 
to officials of cities which subscribe to the So- 
ciety’s planning advisory service. 


Parking Banned on Major Streets 


Louisville, Kentucky, recently prohibited 
parking at any time on most of the city’s major 
streets. Parking meters are being removed from 
such streets. The local automobile club, chamber 
of commerce, and other organizations have bit- 
terly opposed the no-parking ban. In Chicago the 
city council traffic committee has recommended a 
year-round ban against overnight parking on 
about one-fourth of the city’s streets—the ban 
would be between 2:00 a.m. and 7:00 a.m. and 
would apply to all streets whose sidestreets are 
posted with stop signs. The purpose of this ban, 
according to the chairman of the Chicago Street 
Traffic Commission, would be to keep the main 
streets clear for street cleaners, keep cars out of 
the way during morning rush hours, and facili- 
tate the flow of traffic. 


Cooperative City-County Planning 

With a view to controlling the mushrooming 
fringe areas, the cities of Napa, St. Helena, and 
Calistoga, California, have joined with Napa 
County in developing a joint city-county master 
plan. A consultant will be employed to integrate 
existing city and county plans and zoning or- 
dinances with a view to establishing zoning and 
land-use regulations in the unincorporated areas 
adjacent to the cities. Officials of the cities, ac- 
cording to City Manager C. E. Martin of Napa, 
also hope to effect an upgrading of building 
standards and subdivision regulation in the unin- 
corporated urban area. 


Improve Business License Procedures 


A license procedure manual just issued by 
Kansas City, Missouri, for use by city employees, 
describes methods used in preparing approxi- 
mately 18,000 occupation licenses annually. It 
includes specimen forms designed for punch-card 
tabulating equipment. No license can be issued 
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until the local merchants’ and manufacturers’ tax 
and personal property tax for the preceding year 
have been paid. Applications for certain types of 
licenses must be approved by other departments 
before they are issued. Before the application 
forms are mailed out a complete file of cards for 
licensees is printed from the master cards for use 
in getting approval from health, welfare, and 
other departments. 


More City-Owned Parking Lots 


New Britain, Connecticut, has recently cre- 
ated three parking lots for 750 cars at a cost of 
$363 per stall. A bond issue of $270,000 payable 
in nine years covered the cost of land, improve- 
ments, and parking meters. Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, has created a five-man parking authority. 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has opened a 40-car 
extension to one of its four city-owned lots which 
have a total of 253 cars. The city spent $198,000 
for land and improvements for these lots and the 
average monthly income prior to the opening of 
the new extension was $1,400. In Denver the city 
council has authorized the sale of $4,000,000 in 
off-street parking bonds. 


New Sources of Revenue 


Hayward, California (14,273), now requires 
payment of $82.50 per acre by the subdivider, ex- 
clusive of public streets, before a subdivision map 
is approved by the city. Funds received from this 
fee are used for recreational development pur- 
poses. The per acre payment was calculated at 
$15 per residence, assuming 5.5 homes per acre. 
... Miami, Florida, is netting $60,000 annually 
from the sale of scrap salvaged from refuse. As an 
incentive to encourage collection crews to pick 
out cans, rubber, and metals before incineration, 
the city pays a bonus of two cents per pound for 
rags, one cent per can for containers of one-gallon 
capacity or more, and two cents per pound for 
metals. Weekly bonus checks average $15 per em- 
ployee. Tin cans and metal burned in the in- 
cinerators are salvaged by a magnetic device and 
income from this metal is about $50,000 a year. 


Cities’ Interest in Federal Action 


Bills of major municipal interest to be consid- 
ered by the second session of the 82nd Congress 
include extension of social security to allow city 
employees to benefit both from the federal social 
security program and other public retirement 
systems; to permit payments in lieu of taxes on 
real property owned by the federal government; 
continuation of federal rent control and price 
control as it affects municipal government; estab- 
lishment of a commission to analyze intergovern- 


mental relations; and appropriations for the fed- 
eral-aid highway program and for the 1952 Cen- 
sus of Governments. . . . The Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration has created an office of vol- 
unteer manpower to conduct education in self 
protection and to promote the organization of a 
volunteer civil defense force around permanent 
state and municipal services. The FCDA believes 
that a force of some 17,500,000 is the essential 
minimum for adequate home-front civil defense. 
. .. The Housing and Home Finance Agency has 
recently issued rules on the types of projects 
eligible for federal assistance in the form of loans 
and/or grants or federal construction in the pro- 
vision of housing and community facilities and 
services in areas determined by the President to 
be “a critical defense housing area.” 


Local Units Vote to Merge 


Early last month the city of Fernandina, Flor- 
ida, the town of Fernandina Beach, and the terri- 
tory lying between the two municipalities became 
a single city under the name of Fernandina 
Beach, operating under the government of the 
former city of Fernandina. The merger had been 
made possible by an act of the 1951 state legisla- 
ture and approval by the voters in all three areas 
last July. The new community is twice the size in 
area of the former city and has gained 1,200 resi- 
dents. Other consolidations of two or more units 
which took place in 1951 included Carson and 
Ormsby County in Nevada; Norwich town and 
Norwich city, Connecticut; and Philadelphia city 
and county. In New Jersey, Vineland township 
and the borough of Landis will vote on consolida- 
tion early in February and steps are being taken 
in New Mexico to consolidate the city of Albu- 
querque and Bernalillo County, the state legisla- 
ture having passed a bill authorizing the merging 
of city and county governments. 


City Finance News 


The outstanding debt of local governments in- 
creased $1,800,000,000 during the year ending 
June 30, 1951, making a total local debt of $20,- 
700,000,000, according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, which compares with the total of $16,700,- 
000,000 in 1932 and 1940. Approximately 20 per 
cent of the 1951 total debt was in the form of reve- 
nue bonds. ...In Kansas City, Missouri, the 
city council has created an advisory committee of 
15 citizens to examine the need for additional 
sources of revenue. ...In Morgantown, West 
Virginia, the city manager has submitted a report 
to the council analyzing the needs of the city for 
1952-53 as compared with the services and facili- 
ties financed in the current annual budget... . 
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The Chicago city council has created a “Little 
Hoover” commission of five members headed by 
the city’s budget director to make an inquiry to 
see where economies can be effected and provided 
$100,000 for the inquiry. . . . Ocala, Florida, re- 
cently issued a bond prospectus in connection 
with the sale of $350,000 in revenue certificates 
which were sold at a net interest cost of 2.2361 
per cent. .. . In Tennessee 50 cities and 34 coun- 
ties have levied a tax up to 10 per cent on the re- 
tail price of beer. Counties may impose the tax 
only on sales outside the city limits. . . . The an- 
nual conference of the National Cemetery Associ- 
ation in Louisville in November adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that city councils should put city- 
owned cemeteries on a self-supporting basis. . . . 
In Kansas City, Missouri, a city-wide investiga- 
tion of all coin-operated amusement machines 
resulted in collecting $2,165 additional in li- 
censes. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among new ordinances recently adopted are: 
licensing and regulating drive-in motion picture 
theaters in San Francisco; levying taxes on ad- 
missions, cigarettes, motor vehicles, and bank 
stock in Norfolk, Virginia; establishing sewer 
rental charges and requiring connection with the 
city’s sewerage system in Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
regulating the use of private automobiles on of- 
ficial city business in Schenectady, New York; 
requiring local transit companies to keep curb 
bus loading and unloading spaces clear of ice and 
snow in Milwaukee; making the offense of smok- 
ing in bed a misdemeanor in Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; making it illegal to possess a federal wagering 
stamp on the grounds that the stamp may be used 
only for illegal purposes in Chattanooga; creating 
a city beautiful commission of 15 members in 
Dearborn, Michigan; and providing comprehen- 
sive subdivision regulations in Medford, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Control Parking for Snow Removal 


Pittsburgh and Milwaukee recently adopted 
snow emergency ordinances. In Pittsburgh when 
an emergency is declared “‘no parking”’ rules are 
invoked. If cars are not removed in a reasonable 
time the police may tow the cars away. In Mil- 
waukee an emergency exists whenever snowfall 
during any period of 24 hours totals three inches 
or more. Once an emergency is declared it is il- 
legal for any vehicle to be parked on any arterial 
highway or upon any street on which public 
transportation is operated. Where night parking 
is permitted cars are required to be parked on 
odd-numbered days of the month on the odd 
numbered side of the street, while on the even 
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days they park on the even-numbered side. This 
enables street department crews to plow all of 
Milwaukee’s streets without hindrance. 


Use Uniform Nonfix Traffic Ticket 


A uniform traffic ticket and complaint form 
has been prepared by the American Bar Associa- 
tion for use by any city. It is based on the uniform 
traffic ticket used by 98 Michigan cities and by all 
cities in New Jersey and which has been approved 
by the President’s Highway Safety Conference. 
An educational feature of the ticket is that it pro- 
vides a method of indicating three degrees of 
seriousness of six hazardous violations. It also con- 
tains a table for use by the police in checking con- 
ditions that increase the seriousness of the viola- 
tion. Use of this uniform ticket also simplifies the 
handling of complaints and reduces the amount 
of record keeping in processing tickets and issuing 
warrants for those failing to appear in court. It 
assures nonfixing if auditing procedures are 
adopted and responsibility is placed upon the 
court for issuance of these tickets instead of on 
agencies which have no immediate responsibility 
for the administration of justice. Sample copies of 
the ticket may be secured on request to Traffic 
Court Program, American Bar Association, Suite 
1848, One North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2. 


Cities Regulate TV Installations 


Cities are giving increasing attention to the 
regulation of television receiving equipment. 
Batesville, Arkansas, awarded a five-year fran- 
chise to a firm which will erect a central television 
receiver power mechanism and run cables from 
the receiver to individual residences for television 
reception. Watertown, New York, has granted a 
franchise for the erection of a community TV re- 
ceiving tower. The antenna is located on the 
highest point in the city and receivers are con- 
nected to the central antenna by cable carried 
through various streets on city-owned electric 
distribution poles. For each set served the city is 
paid $5 a year. The ten-year franchise specifies 
that service to residents shall be rendered at not 
more than $100 for original installation and not 
more than a $4 per month service charge. In 
Greensboro, North Carolina, a new antenna con- 
trol ordinance provides that antennas must be of 
noncorrosive and noncombustible material and 
must be anchored with guy wires. They must be 
no more than 50 feet above roof support or 70 feet 
over ground support. Another method of attack- 
ing the problem is through amendments to the 
building code. Mamaroneck, New York, has 
amended its building code to restrict the height of 
antenna. Kansas City, Missouri, provides that 
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antennas above a height of 25 feet shall be of non- 
combustible material and must be wind-resistant. 
Several Massachusetts cities have adopted regu- 
lations covering the construction of the antenna 
mast, prohibiting guy wires less than eight feet 
above the roof, and relating to the transmission 
line, lightning arresters, grounding conduction, 
and wires. A bulletin by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters entitled Television Installation 
(No. 275) is available to cities on request (85 
John Street, New York). 


Joint Sewage Disposal Systems 

Bristol, Tennessee, and Bristol, Virginia, under 
an arrangement entered into in 1949, have nearly 
completed construction of a joint sewage disposal 
plant which will be administered by Bristol, Ten- 
nessee. In Oregon the cities of Tumwater and 
Olympia have entered into an agreement to con- 
struct a joint sewage disposal system. In Orange 
County, California, steps have been taken toward 
the construction of trunk sewers, ocean outfall, 
and treatment plant by seven sanitation districts 
serving all but two cities in the county. The East 
Bay Municipal Utility District in California late 
in 1951 began the collection and treatment of 
sewage from the outfalls of six East Bay cities: 
Albany, Alameda, Berkeley, Emeryville, Oak- 
land, and Piedmont. In Kentucky the cities of 
Covington, Newport, Bellevue, Dayton, Fort 
Thomas, Ludlow, Bromley, and about eight 
smaller places have formed a metropolitan sewer 
district. 


News on the Personnel Front 


East Lansing, Michigan, has adopted person- 
nel rules governing sick leave, vacations, holi- 
days, pay increases, and causes for removal, sus- 
pension, or demotion. . . . Richfield, Minnesota, 
has adopted an ordinance establishing a position 
classification plan, a merit system, and a basic 
personnel policy.... Richmond, Virginia, is 
taking steps to eliminate the charter requirement 
that city employees must live in the city, so that 
the city can tap a potential labor pool in the sub- 
urbs.... California has taken steps to make 
greater use of physically handicapped persons in 
the state government. Limited service eligible 
lists have been set up for several classes of clerks, 
typists, and stenographers. . . . Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, is fingerprinting all retired employees. 
. . . Federal agencies have been instructed by the 
United States Civil Service Commission to re- 
quire supervisors to make written appraisals of 
each probationary employee’s work, conduct, 


and general character at least two months before 
the end of the one-year probationary period. The 
purpose of this is to insure against attainment of 
permanent rights by default and to expedite 
severance from the service of incompetent or 
undesirable employees. 


Citizens Report Traffic Violations 

In Manhattan, Kansas, 18 citizens act as traf- 
fic violation reporters. Each carries a supply of 
government two-cent post cards and when a traf- 
fic violation is observed the citizen notes the li- 
cense number, make of car, and nature of viola- 
tion—all of which is recorded in spaces provided 
on the post card. The card is mailed to the chief 
of police by the informant, identified only by a 
number. The police chief then sends 2 warning 
letter to the violator urging him to cooperate 
with the police department in promoting safety. 
Violations which informants report on include 
speeding, running a stop sign, running a stop 
light, passing a school zone, passing on the right 
side, turning left from a right hand lane, and 
turning in the middle of the street. 


Traffic Control News 


El Paso, Texas, has passed an ordinance estab- 
lishing truck routes, requiring certain classes of 
trucks to secure permits for movements in the 
business area, and prohibiting over-night parking 
on the streets by trucks. . . . In Missouri a new 
law requires a written examination and a road 
test for all new applicants for drivers’ licenses. To 
supplement this law Kansas City, Missouri, has 
raised its fines on almost all moving violations 
from $3 to $5 which must be paid in person at the 
traffic violation bureau; the violator must present 
his driver’s license for notation of all moving traf- 
fic offenses. ... Forty state police or highway 
patrol agencies and at least 167 cities over 10,000 
population, according to the National Safety 
Council, use chemical tests in determining in- 
toxication in traffic violation cases. . . . Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, has erected boxes at convenient 
locations in the business district labeled “police 
department traffic violation fee box’ for use by 
citizens in depositing envelopes containing traffic 
fines for parking overtime. Revenues from such 
fines have more than doubled and relations with 
the public improved. . . . Portland, Maine, has 
employed a full-time traffic engineer to tackle the 
off-street parking problem and to work on sys- 
tems of one-way streets, traffic lights, and other 
traffic problems. 
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